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NOTES AND COMMENT 



On the fifteenth of April last, the Catholic University of America cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation. The date mentioned was 
chosen for the sake of convenience: it did not mark the exact anniversary, 
since the University actually opened its first courses November 13, 1889. 

On the evening of April 14, an informal reception was tendered at the 
University Club, Washington, to the delegates of the various American univer- 
sities and colleges. The solemn commemorative exercises began on April 15, 
with a Pontifical Mass celebrated at St. Patrick's Church by His Eminence 
Cardinal Farley. His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity since its foundation, delivered the sermon and pointed out the fitness 
of beginning the celebration with the most solemn act of Christian worship. 
For, as he said, "whatever has been accomplished by this institution for 
the advancement of religion or the diffusion of knowledge, whatever success 
has been won by teachers and students, whatever support has come to this 
work through zeal, self-sacrifice or generosity — all is due to Him for Whose 
glory the University exists." His Eminence Cardinal O'Connell and His 
Excellency Archbishop Bonzano, Apostolic Delegate in the United States, 
occupied thrones in the sanctuary. There were also present from the dif- 
ferent parts of the country, seven Archbishops, twenty Bishops, some twenty- 
five Monsignori, and over six hundred priests, many of whom represented reli- 
gious communities or Catholic educational institutions. The presence of the 
presidents or delegates of sixteen non-Catholic universities and colleges, of 
two representatives from the United States Bureau of Education and of a 
delegate from the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
bore eloquent testimony of the interest and good-will which is universally 
entertained for the Catholic University. Further evidence of this general 
favorable sentiment was seen in the congratulatory messages received from 
His Holiness Pope Benedict XV, from His Eminence Cardinal Falconio, from 
many Bishops of the Irish Episcopate, and from numerous Catholic and non- 
Catholic educational institutions. 

The academic exercises were held at the New National Theatre, where 
addresses were delivered by His Eminence Cardinal O'Connell, President G. 
Stanley Hall, Delegate of the Association of American Universities ; and Very 
Rev. John C. Cavanagh, C. S. C, President of Notre Dame University. On 
this occasion the first honorary degrees ever given by the University were 
conferred on twelve Catholic laymen distinguished for their eminent services 
in various branches of scientific endeavor. When the Catholic University of 
America entered the field of educational work in 1889, it began with one 
building and one faculty, that of Sacred Sciences. Today, its buildings have 
increased to eight, all noted for the beauty of their architecture. Its teach- 
ing staff numbers seventy-five, of whom nineteen are full professors, ten 
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associate professors and forty-six instructors. It imparts instruction in its 
various departments to 520 resident students. These are distributed as fol- 
lows: 49 in the School of Sacred Sciences; 57 in Law; 111 in Philosophy; 65 
in Letters; 211 in Sciences; and 27 special students in the several Schools. 
The Catholic Sisters College connected with the University had during the 
academic year 1914-1915, 51 students; and during its summer sessions, 
including its branch in Dubuque, Iowa, 506. Colleges, academies, high-schools 
and other educational institutions from all parts of the country, to the num- 
ber of 106, have been affiliated to the University. Of these eight are located 
in the immediate vicinity of the University itself: St. Paul's College (Paul- 
ist) ; Marist College; Holy Cross College; the College of the Holy Land 
(Franciscan); St. Austin's College (Sulpician); the Apostolic Mission 
House; Trinity College, an institution for the higher education of women, 
established fifteen years ago; and the Catholic Sisters College, a normal 
school for the training of Sisters and women teachers. Other institutions 
also located at the University are the College of the Immaculate Conception 
(Dominican), Marist Seminary, and St. John Kantius College. 

This brief sketch of the Catholic University and of the celebration of its 
twenty-fifth anniversary is not exhaustive. It simply serves to show that 
this institution has grown wonderfully since its inception and that the aim 
of the American Episcopate in founding it — to make it the centre of Catholic 
education in the United States — is fairly on the way toward being realized. 
The initial stage of the work has been accomplished; and, from the heights 
already gained, the Catholic University, looking over the vast and ever- 
increasing interests of education in this country, can see spreading before 
it the promise of a splendid future of usefulness and honorable achievement 
both to Church and State in the land. 



The death of Bishop Maes will bring back to the memory of a great 
many of our readers his first historical work, The Life of Reverend Charles 
Nerinokx, which was written as early as 1880, and which has remained up 
to the present time the authority for the work of the Lorrettine Society. 
Many others have attempted, since the publication of this excellent biog- 
raphy, to give us new light upon the life and work of this pioneer of the 
Faith in Kentucky, and only lately, a new book has been added to Catholic 
literature by Miss Minogue, Loretto Annals of the Century (New York, 
1912), which we reviewed in the last number of The Catholic Historical 
Review. The work is worthy of great praise, but it unfortunately has only 
given one aspect of the life of this early missionary; and our readers will 
be pleased to learn that a new biography of Father Nerinckx is in the course 
of publication by the Chaplain of the Loretto Mother House, the Rev. William 
J. Howlett. Father Nerinckx's life is one that ought to be known and 
known with full impartiality by Catholics throughout the country; and it 
is to be hoped earnestly that this work, when it appears, will be given a 
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hearty welcome especially by all those who have profited by Father Nerinckx's 
works in and around the scene of his early labors. 



In his recently completed historical work I Minori Riformati negli Abruzei, 
(Roma Tipographia Nazionale, 1913-1914, 3 vols. Vol. i, pp. xviii — 282; 
Vol. ii, pp. 391; Vol. in, pp. xiv — 524), Cardinal Falconio deals at some 
length with the origins of the Franciscan order in America more particularly 
as regards the labors of the Friars in the United States and Canada, and 
this fact gives to His Eminence's volumes an additional interest for American 
readers. After touching briefly on the activity of the first Franciscan mission- 
aries in the new world, the Cardinal treats at greater length of the labors 
of Father Pamfilo da Magliano, 0. F. M., to whose zeal are due the founda- 
tion of the Eastern American Province of Franciscan Fathers (1855) as 
well as the Provinces of the Franciscan Sisters at Allegany, N. Y. (1859), 
and Joliet, 111. (1865). His Eminence also describes the foundation of the 
College and Seminary of St. Bonaventure at Allegany, N. Y., in the develop- 
ment and success of which he himself bore so large a part, and then pro- 
ceeds to relate many important incidents connected with the history of the 
diocese of Harbor Grace, N. F., where the future Cardinal also labored with 
so much fruit in the early seventies (Cf. Vol. i, pp. 202-227). In the labor 
His Eminence has expended on these volumes he richly deserves the grati- 
tude of all students of Ecclesiastical History. The task of the student in 
that field would be much simplified if similar books were published about 
the labors of the other religious orders on this Continent. 



The Right Rev. Bishop Burke of St. Joseph, Mo., has sent us a very 
rare little book: On the Mission in Missouri (1859-1868), by the late Bishop 
Hogan of Kansas City. It is written in the kindly, familiar style of one 
who has only the things of God and the good of the Church as his life-work, 
and as page after page passes the reader's eyes he understands what must 
have been the hardships on the missions fifty years ago. One of the most 
interesting chapters is that on the famous Cummings Case, in which Bishop 
Hogan has traced the history of what he calls the diablerie of the Missouri 
Test Oath, and against which he fought to the end. This infamous oath, 
which seems more redolent of the days of Titus Oates than of an enlightened 
American community, inaugurated a reign of terror at a time when all the 
forces of the Commonwealth of Missouri should have been amalgamated 
to reconstruct the State. Father Cummings, around whom the whole contro- 
versy centered, proved a martyr to the cause of ecclesiastical liberty in the 
land and deserves a national fame as one who sacrificed all that others 
might prosper. Some day the blaek, sordid story of anti-Catholic move- 
ments in the United States will be told in all its naked reality. They 
are pages in American history which ought not to be forgotten. They should 
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be told and retold to our Catholic children, not in bitterness and not in strife, 
but with a spirit of veneration for our co-religionists in this country whose 
bravery and loyalty have given us whatever liberty we possess in religious 
matters, and with the spirit of warning to the Catholics of the present that 
they be ever on their guard against any encroachment upon the freedom 
of worship our rights as American citizens demand and will always demand 
before the bar of that better and more sympathetic America which has ever 
recognized Catholic devotedness and loyalty to our country. 



From the London Tablet comes the first word of sincere encouragement 
to the new Review. The writer of the Literary Notes (March 20, 1915, p. 
367-8) takes a broad and sympathetic view of the value such a publication 
must needs have not alone for American Catholic history but for European 
Catholic history as well. " The Catholic Church in that country," says ' W. 
H. K.' " is really composed of children of all the old nations of Europe. 
If the local history of the American Catholics were to be set forth with 
fulness and minute accuracy of detail, telling, for example, of the popular 
devotions and religious customs prevailing among the faithful, the result 
would surely be something broader and more Catholic than the story of any 
national Church in Europe. This last point brings us to one of the chief 
reasons for the advantage which the historical professors of an American 
University seem to have over their European brethren. We should be sorry 
to speak anything in disparagement of the learning and critical acumen of 
French, or German, or English, or Belgian professors. And, at this time 
at any rate, it would be a difficult and delicate task to place them in the 
order of merit. Each one of them, no doubt, might fairly claim the first 
place in a certain study, such as the language or literature of his own people. 
And each nation, we may be sure, has its own limitations, and its own par- 
tialities and prejudices, which can hardly fail to have a disturbing effect 
on the even balance of judgment required in the high court of history. For 
this reason, we are disposed to think that the true home of historical science 
should be found in the universities of a nation which unites the special 
gifts and historical traditions of many races. Where, then, can Catholic 
Church history find a more suitable and congenial seat than in the Catholic 
University of Washington — a name proverbial for the veracity which is 
the life of history? " 



The University of Arizona has published a Bibliographical List of Books, 
Pamphlets and Articles on Arizona in the University of Arizona Library. 
This serviceable little volume was prepared by Miss Lutrell, the Librarian, 
and contains a generous list of works by Catholic authors or on Catholic 
subjects. Arizona formed part of the territory ceded to the United States 
by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, of February 2, 1848, and part of what 
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is known as the Gadsden Purchase, in 1852. It is therefore in the very heart 
of the Mission district and this Bibliography will be of value in assisting 
Catholic scholars to trace the history of the missionaries. 



In commenting upon the work undertaken by the Catholic University 
of America in its newest project — the quarterly Catholic Historical Review 
—the Catholic World (May, 1915, p. 287) says: "The Review has set for 
itself a most important and difficult task. Official documents and records; 
unofficial accounts in periodicals of various kinds, in private letters, etc., etc., 
exist of the persons and events notable in the history of the Church in the 
country. No systematic attempt has ever been made to save them from 
threatening oblivion, to know where they are or what they contain, to state 
their true value, to put them at the disposal of the historian. It will be 
evident at once how pressing is the necessity of the work the editors have 
undertaken, and also how eagerly everyone who has any data in his charge 
should cooperate with them." We have taken the liberty of italicizing these 
significant words in order to reecho them into every part of the United 
States. Historical societies in the past have done much, very much, in fact, 
and have accomplished very much in the midst of an apathetic environment 
which is just as common in non-Catholic circles as in our own, and with non- 
Catholic historical students all around us protesting that neither the State 
nor the local authorities, nor those whom it doth concern, have done their duty 
in the past or are doing it to the full at present in the matter of stimulating 
every citizen of the land to preserve all that relates to American history, 
and telling them as the late Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites, to whom Catholic 
scholars will always owe a debt of gratitude, used to say: The literary 
rubbish of one generation is the priceless treasure of the next, surely no 
one would be bold enough to declare that Catholics are guiltless in this regard 
or that a national magazine such as the Catholic Historical Review can 
at best only reflect the work done in one special circle. The very absence 
of a national American Catholic Historical Association, after one hundred 
and twenty-five years of Catholic activities under an organized hierarchy is 
proof of our lack of interest in this regard. Within the past few months, 
however, from every quarter of the United States valuable material has 
been sent us for the sake of preservation. Old portraits, old and rare books, 
letters and documents which would otherwise lie neglected in parish houses 
and educational institutions, have been given into our charge as guardians 
of this material for the future Catholic historian of America. It gladdens 
the scholar's heart to recognize in this the first faint returns of the message 
colligite ne pereant which we have sent broadcast to the lovers of the past 
and to the thoughtful men and women who see in the new Review the con- 
secration of new forces to the laudable obligation the future has already 
placed upon us of preserving all that remains, lest it perish as so much 
already has perished, wantonly, ignorantly or deliberately. 
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Two excellent articles have lately appeared in the Monitor of San Fran- 
cisco, on the history of the Church in California: San Francisco — Nine 
Tears After, a Review of the Rebuilding of the Catholic Churches of the 
City since the great Catastrophe of 1906, by Rev. Dr. Brennan, in the issue 
of April 17, 1915, and Foundations of California, by Charles B. Turrill, Esq., 
in the issue of April 24, 1915. Both these articles are written with accuracy 
and show a grasp on modern historical methodology which must be very 
gratifying to the readers of this veteran Catholic newspaper of the West. 



Riley's Historic Series begin with a brochure on the National Debt that 
American Protestants owe to their Brethren of the Roman Catholic Church 
(Annapolis, Md., 1914, pp. 51). Mr. Riley covers the whole historic field 
beginning with the triumph of Christianity over Barbarism in ancient times, 
and treats with an uncommon exactitude the debt England and America 
owe the Catholic Church on account of her constant safeguarding the rights 
and liberty of the people. An important chapter in this excellent little 
publication is that on the services Catholics and Catholic countries gave 
the American Colonies in the cause of freedom. 



Several little booklets have been sent us which deserve a more than 
local recognition: 1) Souvenir of the Silver Jubilee of St. Joseph's Hos- 
pital, Memphis, Tenn., (1889-1914), which contains also valuable notes on 
the Military Hospitals of Civil War days; 2) The Notre Dame Quarterly, 
of San Jose, California, March, 1915, which might well have been entitled 
the Archbishop Riordan Memorial number, and which has gathered into 
one issue many appreciations of his life and works for the use of future 
historians of San Francisco; 3) Some Early History of the Pioneer Catholic 
Settlers and Parishes of Northwestern Kansas, a souvenir booklet published 
(1913) by the Capuchin Fathers of Herndon, Kansas; 4) History of St. 
Mary's School, Memphis, Tenn., issued on the occasion of its silver jubilee 
in 1912; 5) Historical Sketch of St. Anthony's Church, Lancaster, Penn. 
(1870-1895), by Anthony Dorley, Esq., — a publication which stands apart 
from many similar ones on account of its thoroughness of treatment and its 
devotedness to historical detail. Old names are resurrected from the past 
and live over again in these scholarly pages— the Jesuit Fathers Neale, 
Wapeler, Steinmeyer (Farmer) and Pellentz, and the better known names 
of Fathers de Barth and Egan, who later became administrator and bishop, 
respectively, of the diocese of Philadelphia; 6) Gedenkbuch des Goldenen 
Jubilaeams der St. Alphonsus Kirche, Wheeling, W. Va., 1856-1906, written 
by the Rev. Bernard Nickel, 0. M. Cap. Its most valuable part is that 
containing a history of the Capuchin missions in West Virginia, and it 
has the advantage over books of like nature that in the appendices are to be 
found chronological lists of the Priests who have been stationed there from 
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the beginning, as well as lists of the Briiderschaften und kirchliehe Vereine, 
which are always the vital principle of German Catholic parochial success, 
and a list of the pew-holders from 1856-1906. The bureau of the Catholic 
Historical Review should contain a complete library of all such publications, 
for they all evidence the fact that at heart every Catholic is an historian 
and a lover of tradition in its best and purest sense, namely, that of handing 
down to posterity the stories of the labors of those who have borne the 
burdens of the day and the heats in the early period of Catholic life in 
America. 



The Collections of the Nebraska State Historical Society (Vol. xvii, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, 1913), edited by Albert Watkins, Esq., the historian of the 
Society, contain an excellent address by the President, John Lee Webster, 
Esq., on the Work of the Historical Society. If it be true, as Professor Agas- 
siz has said, that America is the first-born among the Continents; that hers 
was the first dry land lifted out of the waters ; hers the first shore washed by 
the ocean that enveloped all the earth besides, then we owe it to History, 
remarks Dr. Webster, to preserve every specimen of monumental sources it 
may be our luek to find. This field of investigation begins probably in the 
tenth century B. C, and ends with the last relics of the fast disappearing 
Indian races of the Continent. Catholic scholars have much to be proud of 
in this pathetic eclipse of a once noble band of warriors, for it was the Catho- 
lic missionaries, and especially the Jesuits, who began the scientific study of 
the Indian language and customs. The history of the Indians and the history 
of Western United States is a living monument to Catholic activity. The 
volume under consideration contains likewise an excellent paper on Life 
Among the Indian Tribes of the Plains, by James Mooney, Esq., of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Washington, D. C. There are few duties of more 
far-reaching scope than the one American historians have of preserving the 
historical position of the American Indian in the moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual influences of this country. Catholics in Nebraska may well be proud 
of another well-written paper in the volume, by Bishop Tihen, of Lincoln, 
upon History. It breathes a spirit of Catholic love and charm which we have 
seldom met in similar discussions. " One God," says Bishop Tihen, " one 
human race, one scene of human activity — the world in which we live — one 
story of it all, that is history. One brotherhood that had its inception in the 
aeons of the past from the Father's creative hand, that has ramified and 
extended itself through the centuries to the present, maintaining its unity 
in its universality. The great family is still intact, the blood relationship of 
a common origin still exists, and man may not ignore this relationship nor 
attempt to rupture it, or, like the prodigal son set himself outside the fel- 
lowship of brother and the protecting love of Father. Distances of time and 
space are accidentals that may modify the manifestations of this relationship, 
but do not change its nature. The fur-clad Laplander in his frozen house of 
the North and the naked negro in the jungles of Africa are bound together 
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by this common tie. Nor does time essentially influence this relationship. 
What matter though a thousand years separate me from my brother man? 
He is still my brother because of the common Father to whom ' a thousand 
years are as one day.' From Adam, the first, as he walked forth from the 
creative hand of his God, through the ages of the past, the present and the 
future, to last of mortals in his dying hour, when the world shall sink back 
into its original chaos, there runs this golden chain of humanity, each indi- 
vidual human being a link in this chain. No man may with impunity attempt 
to destroy this solidarity, this eternal homogeneity of the race. No man can 
place himself above it, no man may seek to place himself beneath it. From 
these general fundamental principles of the solidarity of the human race, no 
matter where or when dispersed, there flows naturally, logically and ration- 
ally the interest that men take or ought to take in the doings of the race in 
its life history. That is history. A man in action is biographical history, a 
community in action is local history, a nation in action is a nation's history, 
and the world in action is universal history. The energies and the activities 
of the vast army of men and women of the past have woven the fabric of 
the world's story. It is all one." 



Still another page has been added to the interminable discussion on the 
priority of religious freedom in the United States. The Columbia University 
Quarterly (Vol. xvn, No. 2, March, 1915) prints three letters which passed 
between the Hon. John Sharp Williams and Mr. Stuyvesant Fish on Beligious 
Liberty in New York. Mr. Williams maintained in a course of his lectures 
at Columbia that the Virginia Statute of Thomas Jefferson was the first exam- 
ple in a Christian country of absolute freedom of public worship, not only 
for all Christians, but for all religionists of every sort. Mr. Fish maintains 
in reply to this that the honour is due to John Jay, who drafted the original 
Constitution of the State of New York. It is an interesting correspondence 
and especially so because it brushes aside, almost contemptuously, the claims 
of Maryland and of Governor Thomas Dongan, who secured religious liberty, 
Mr. Williams states, for a reason " not far to seek." It takes a long while, 
sometimes, for historical truth to come into her own. 



The Indiana Magazine of History (Vol. xi, No. 1, March, 1915) contains 
some interesting material for the Catholic history of the State. Mr. John H. 
Thomas concludes his study on the Academies of Illinois, in which a separate 
chapter is given to the Catholic academies. It is significant that in the list 
of "Unclassified Academies," from which no information could be obtained, 
the Catholic academies number thirteen out of thirty. . . . Miss Alice L. 
Green has contributed a valuable page in her French Settlements in Floyd 
County, wherein we learn that among the earliest settlers was one Thomas 
Piers, an Irishman who came to Indiana in 1816. On his farm the first 
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Catholic church was erected by Father Abel, of Bardstown, Kentucky. A log 
church was built in 1824. The story of the missionaries is told with a high 
appreciation of their place in the history of the State. 



In the volume of University Lectures delivered by Members of the Fac- 
ulty, recently published by the University of Pennsylvania, Dean Quinn has 
given us a masterly study of the American Novel — Past and Present. The 
list of American novelists from 1789 down to our own time is a very creditable 
one. The greatest novel, in the opinion of many, written by an American, is 
General Lew Wallace's Ben Hur; and it may be interesting to Catholic read- 
ers of his strong, descriptive pages, to learn that the Catholic atmosphere 
which pervades the book is due in a large measure to the influence of one of 
his most valued friends, a Catholic priest of Lafayette, Indiana, who taught 
him to say the Rosary — a practice which Lew Wallace kept up until his death. 



Sixty Historical ' Don'ts ' is the title of a recent bulletin of the Catholic 
Mind, and its value will be at once apparent when it is stated that it is the 
work of Dr. James J. Walsh, the eminent American litterateur. These 
' don'ts ' run the whole gamut of history, and many of them will be surprises 
to the ordinary reader, who has not been able to keep pace with the scholar- 
ship which has quite relegated all the old slogans of anti-Catholic writers 
to the realm of theological bias. 



California will call many to her lovely mountains and valleys and shores 
this present summer, and the attractions it holds out to travellers are many 
and varied. The Panama-Pacific International Exposition, which opened on 
February 20, will be a world forum where every conceivable aspect of human 
activity will have representation. By a fortunate combination of circum- 
stances there will be a special meeting of the American Historical Association 
at San Francisco, in conjunction with the American Asiatic Association and 
the Asiatic Institute. The sessions will begin on Monday, July 19, and con- 
tinue until Friday, July 23. Among the questions of interest to Catholic 
scholars to be treated are: 1) The Philippine Islands and Their History as a 
Part of the History of the History of the Pacific Ocean Area, under Spain 
and the United States. (Under the direction of Professor David P. Barrows, 
of the University of California, Director of Education in the Philippine 
Islands from 1903 to 1909.) ; 2) Spanish America and the Pacific Ocean. 
(Under the direction of Professor Herbert E. Bolton, of the University of 
California.) ; 3) Address : Spain and the Pacific Ocean, by Senor Don Rafael 
Altamira, Professor of American Institutions in the University of Madrid, 
Spain; 4) Exploration of the Northern Pacific Ocean and Settlement of Cali- 
fornia. (Under the direction of Professor Frederick J. Teggart, of the Uni- 
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versity of California.) ; 5) The Teaching of History in Schools. (Under the 
direction of Professor W. A. Morris, of the University of California, and of 
Professor Henry L. Cannon, of Stanford University.) ; 6) Address: The His- 
tory of California, by the Honorable John F. Davis, President of the Native 
Sons of the Golden West. 



It may be a surprise to many to learn that the ground on ■which the United 
States Capitol and the Library of Congress stand once belonged to a pioneer 
Catholic settler of Maryland, Thomas Notley, who purchased it in 1670. 
Notley's deed, preserved in duplicate in the City Hall in Washington, is dated 
March 20, 1670, and the land is called Cern Abbey Manor, thus named in 
memory of the ancient Benedictine Monastery of Cern, in Dorset, England. 
The property came into the possession of Charles Carroll through marriage, 
and Daniel Carroll, his eldest son, sold the Manor to President George Wash- 
ington, March 30, 1791. This fact is but one of the many interesting data 
given by Margaret Brent Downing, of the Columbia Historical Society, in 
her sketch : The Development of the Catholic Church in the District of Colum- 
bia from Colonial Times until the Present. (Becords of the Columbia His- 
torical Society, Vol. 15, (1912), pp. 1-53). 



Wanted : An American Martyrology. The recent decree of the Holy See 
allowing the inception of the Cause of some two hundred and fifty-seven 
priests, bishops and archbishops who died for the faith in Ireland, has 
aroused a corresponding desire on the part of Scottish Catholics to gather 
in a Scottish Martyrology the names of those who died as martyrs or con- 
fessors for the Faith in Scotland. The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
are glorious ones in this respect, and America has her own share in the roll 
of honor. Many such names are already known to American Catholics, 
Father Jogues, of the Society of Jesus, being the most prominent of them all. 
But there are many others, Franciscans, Dominicans, Jesuits, and seculars 
who were murdered by the Indians or by English Protestant colonists while 
actively engaged in missionary work in America, and their fame deserves 
more recognition from Catholic writers. Lowery, Parkman, Bancroft, Camp- 
bell, Shea and others have written glowing pages on the zeal of the mission- 
aries, and if the total were counted up, it would have its surprise for Catho- 
lics of our day. A whole literature of edification would arise from a Calen- 
dar of American Saints, similar to that published by Dom Bede Camm, 
0. S. B., on the English Martyrs. Around such a Martyrology would grow 
up a new and more complete knowledge of early Catholic missionary effort 
in America and would furnish a model series of Catholic biographies. 



